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America, the Beautiful 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain; 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 

And sow thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness. 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for glory-tale 
Of liberating strife, 
When valiantly for man’s avail 
Man lavished precious life. 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine. 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
— By Katherine Lee Bates. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


“America for Humanity —:a Challenge for service.” This is the 
theme, so peculiarly in line with the needs of the hour, adopted by the 
Home Missions Council for a week consecrated to the prayerful considera- 
tion of Home Missions in its nation-wide phases. The Council of Women 
has decided to hold its Day of Prayer for Home Missions within this week, 
November 22. “Every Woman’s religious organization should plan to 
participate in this great national observance, that the imperative needs of 
our nation from the Christian view-poiut may receive the impression and 
expression which the peculiar opportunities and demands of this solemn 
time deserve.” Each denomination is asked to prepare material best 
suited to the needs of its own work, but also to emphasize all forms of 
Americazation effort, and it is earnestly hoped that at this time of na- 
tional peril and world catastrophe this week will be observed more widely 
than ever before. President McDonald, in his report to the F. B. W. M.S., 
perfectly expressed our feeling in regard to the special work entrusted to 
us: ‘Yours are benefactions which are being translated into better 
Americans. And in these times when the baser in human nature is blast- 
ing the Old World, and causing our land to shudder because of brutal 
racial antipathy, we need again to take account of the only possible solu- 
tion of these difficulties — Christian manhood and womanhood in action — 
and be thankful that we have a part in the establishing of the same among 
our brethren in black.” Miss Fenner wrote, after her first visit to Harper’s 
Ferry last spring, “The blessedness and worth-whileness of Storer grew 
upon me. One could but note the devotion and enthusiasm of the high- 
grade teaching force, the attractiveness and the earnestness of the young 
men and women in their common pursuit of the best things.” For this 
work, so dear to our hearts, we naturally pray daily; but in the month of 
November we will most heartily unite with many thousands of other 
women in that larger prayer for our country, its rulers and people; for 
its institutions, homes, schools, industries; for the stranger within our 
gates; for city and country, mining camp and mountaineer, and all who 
are serving these; but especially—oh, how solemnly—for our boys in 
camp, trench, or Red Cross units. We are facing a challenging future in 
the midst of chaotic times. Are our spirits ready? ‘A new earth is in 
the making; old prejudices and old standards of service are being forever 
laid away, and in this great task of creating a new earth women’s hands 
must do their part, as well as the hands of men.” . . . It is gratifying to 
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hear that Miss Coe is to teach at Storer for a time. That will unite home 
and foreign missions in our thought! Mrs. McDonald, writing about the 
organization of a Y. W. C. A. and the desire of the girls to establish a 
foundation for sending a poor boy or girl to school, said, “Oh, it is great 
to have these young folks want to help themselves. It marks a new era 
in their development!” . . . Are you reading the books in the Missionary 
Reading Contest ?—splendidly worth while and interesting ones: Mission- 
ary Milestones, Kindashon’s Wife, An African Trail, and The Lure of 
ee Baptist women are celebrating the fortieth anniversary of 
their Home Mission work. Free Baptist women made a beginning in 
1874, making their first appropriation to Storer College in 1875. Our 
MISSIONARY HELPER has reached its fortieth milestone. A “Ruby” cele- 
bration is in order. Our officers expressed themselves strongly at Annual 
Meeting in regard to the need of and desire for our magazine. Many 
letters have been received since, from which we would gladly quote at 
length if our space would only expand. One Doctor of Divinity said: 
“The MISSIONARY HELPER has real merit and a real message. We read 
every word of it in our family.” A Congregational clergyman wrote, “I 
want to tell you that I am very glad that the HELPER is to be continued” ; 
but it is to the auxiliary members of our HELPER family, and to individual 
workers for Storer and Bengal-Orissa, that the message is most important 
and familiar. We want to be loyal to and well informed about the work 
for which we are especially responsible. Have you noticed how often we 
present groups of our Sinclair Orphanage girls? That is so that you may 
see your child and yours. In time, nearly all, if not all, that are specially 
supported will appear. . . . The reference to the work at Swatow, in that 
charming letter from China, will surely please all Baptists. . . . The sail- 
ing of the new and returning missionaries is of deepest interest. Miss 
Gladys Thacker—of whom Miss Gowen told us in June—was booked to 


sail from San Francisco on the S. S. ““Tenyo Maru,” Sept. 15. Rev. and 
Mrs. J. H. Oxrieder and Rev. and Mrs. Morley R. Hartley are booked to 
sail from the same port on S. S. “China,” Oct. 11. Will you follow these 
friends with your prayers all the way, which is beset with danger? One 
of our missionaries wrote from Balasore, in July, “We miss our mail that 
went down on the “Mongola,” last week, just off Bombay, but are thank- 
ful so few lives were lost.” Referring to the redistribution of work, she 
adds, “Miss Porter will take the zenana work and Miss Coombs is coming 
to help Dr. Mary in the Orphanage. I think the women ought to be 
hustling to send some new missionaries or there will be no one to do their 
work when those who came out in 1914 go home.” 
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MRS. CLARK’S PARDAH PARTY 
By Fiorence H. Doe. 


Mrs. Clark was the wife of the Deputy Commissioner; that is, ac- 
cording to Indian official etiquette, she was the “first lady” of the District. 
So, when it was proposed that the Indian women, from all over the Em- 
pire, present a memorial of sympathy to Her Excellency, Lady Hardinge, 
wife of the Viceroy, it became the duty of Mrs. Clark to present the 
matter to the women of our District. The first thing she did was to con- 
sult with the missionary ladies about the best way to give a pardah party, 
they being quite familiar with this manner of entertaining pardah women, 
because of many similar parties given at the close of school, on Christmas 
or at New Year's. 

Now, pardah, in Hindustanee, means curtain or screen, so the pardah 
women are the women of the zenana who live perpetually screened from 
the public gaze, especially from the possibility of being beheld by a man. 
The dooryard and house at home is screened by a high bamboo or board 
fence. When the lady goes abroad to get the air or make a call, the 
oxcart is curtained on both ends, or she goes in a closed carriage. When 
she reaches the house of a friend where she wishes to call, a long curtain 
is held up reaching from the house to the vehicle, behind which shelter 
milady makes her way into the friendly zenana, gossips for an hour or 
two and then goes home again. 

There are 300,000 people in our District, but, as it was impossible 
to invite them all, a selected list was made, including the wives of all of 
the more prominent, influential, or better educated Indian gentlemen of 
the town. It was possible to draw a distinct line here, and about eighty 
invitations were sent out. Meanwhile, a special explanation was sent to 
a group of a half dozen of the leading men, showing the purpose of the 
party and expressing the hope that all the men would be pleased to allow 
their wives to attend. 


When the evening of the party arrived, about sixty women were 
present, splendid in their gold embroidered draperies; colored silks and 
heavy jewelry. Each kept the head and shoulders closely wrapped in a 
“chada,” the face exposed. Many of them are pretty with a plaintive, 
flower-like beauty, refined features, clear olive skin and deep, dark eyes. 
They lose their beauty early, however, and many a woman of forty, in 
that company, seemed like a wrinkled, toothless granny of seventy-five. 
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Some of Our Sinclair Orphanage Girls 











Jamini, Josoda, Daisy,  Subhasini 














Kheroda, Josmoni, Bonobasini 
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There was hardly one who could read or write her own name, except the 
Christian women and a few others who may have attended the mission 
school. They were all interested and responsive to the entertainment 
provided. We gave them music, showed pictures and post cards, played 
English and Bengali records on the gramophone; even the toys and the 
little English child were novelties to them. 

The women were seated on benches, every chair having been re- 
moved from the rooms in order that there might be no question of 
favoritism. If one woman should get a chair and another woman be 
obliged to sit on a settee, there would be first a murmur, than an indig- 
nant exodus. The hostess read her speech of welcome in English. This 
was interpreted into Assamese by one of the missionaries, then into Ben- 
gali by one of the educated Christian women, as'there were both As- 
samese and Bengali women in the company. The guests commented 
freely at the end of each phrase, expressing their approval in such terms 
as, “These are very good words.” Finally, they were told that there 
were refreshments in the dining room for any who wished to partake, 
but, knowing their custom, none would be urged or offered anything. As 
it is contrary to the religious prejudices of most of them for different 
castes or classes to eat together, and the rest were too shy to be seen eat- 
ing in public, a few Christian women were the only ones who availed 
themselves of the invitation. 

As we went about among the guests conversing, I said to one of the 
women, “And whose wife are you?’ Because a woman is always known 
either as the mother of her son or else as the wife of her husband. If 
asked who she is, she will invariably identify herself as “Premananda’s 
mother,” or “Humeswari’s mother,” but she will never mention the name 
of her husband, either in direct address or in indirect reference. It would 
be disrespectful. She refers to him as “he,” and addresses him as “my 
lord,” or some such title, so when I asked this little lady to name her 
husband, she was very much embarrassed, and finally turning to the 
woman next her, she said, “You tell her.” So the other woman identified 
her and it was all right. 

Towards the end of the evening the address which had been pre- 
pared to go to Lady Hardinge from the women all over India, expressing 
their loyalty, was read in Assamese and Bengali, the women taking a 
lively interest in it. A silver tray was placed in the center of the room 
where contributions might be made to the fund which was to accompany 
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the memorial, to be used by Lady Hardinge for some charity. The 
women were told that their sympathy was more important than their 
money, but each one walked up proudly to the tray to deposit her con- 
tribution, and, ringing the coin on the pile, walked back to her seat. 
Then the next in rank proceeded in the same way. The women take 
their rank, of course, from the positions which their husbands hold in 
official or professional life, as well as from the religious caste to which 
they belong. The total contributions amounted to forty-five rupees ($15). 
When the time came to break up, the hostess indicated that the party 
was over. Nobody was in a hurry to go, it being etiquette for the high- 
est in rank to stay until the last. Finally, after some urging, the least 
began to leave, then, with suitable intervals, each guest or group leisurely 
took her farewells, so that there might be no misunderstanding about 
precedence. At the end of another hour the last guest had departed and 
the hostess and her helpers sat down to a hilarious supper. 
Nowgong, Assam, India. 


a 





NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST SCHOOL OF METHODS 


Second Annual Session, Ocean Park, Maine, Aug. 24 to Sept. 2, 1917. 
Atim—The Training of the Church for the Work of the Kingdom. 
Those of us who are vitally interested in the welfare of Ocean Park, 

the continuance of the purposes for which it was created by our fathers 

and mothers, the prohibitions that are ever the accompaniment of true 
freedom, the happy, wholesome recreations, the spirit that has always 
animated it, are glad indeed to have such conventions,—under our beau- 
tiful pines, beside our bit of the broad Atlantic, and under the roof-trees 
of the Temple and Porter and Jordan Memorial Halls,—as those of the 

Missionary Education Conference—reported last month—and the New 

England Baptist School of Methods. We love to have our grounds 

“overrun” with such “crowds,” ready to work or play with all their might, 

and with the world-wide outlook. 

We can give scarcely a glimpse of the School of Methods, but the 
following statistics, furnished by the Dean, F. F. Peterson, will, at least, 
give an idea of the far reach of its influence. The Faculty was made up 
of fifteen experts in their special lines of chureh work. The states repre- 
sented were: Massachusetts, 115; Maine, 40; New Hampshire, 16; Con- 
necticut, 15; Pennsylvania, 4; Vermont, 4; Rhode Island, 3; New York, 
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2; New Jersey, 1; Nebraska, 1; total, 201. Representatives of six de- 
nominations were included in this number. 

Miss Hartley, whose name is familiar to HELPER readers, taught the 
class in Handwork. One evening, Dr. Cate presided and Dr. Anthony 
gave a stirring address on Missions in its Universal Aspect. Sunday 
evening, Governor Carl E. Milliken was present. Resolutions express- 
ing loyalty to him and his purposes, and hearty cooperation in carrying 
them out, were passed unanimously. 

No one who attended the morning lectures of Prof. English—to say 
nothing of the many other inspirational lectures, vesper services, and 





Section of Miss Hartley’s Hand Work Class 


helpful classes—could fail to have a better comprehension of and deeper 
love for “The Book,” a more ardent loyalty to the Christ, a greater desire 
to be a less imperfect medium through which He may express confidence 
in His children. Here are a reassurance and a challenge, quoted from 
the note book of one of Dr. English’s pupils: ‘When you get discour- 
aged over the slowness of Christ’s reaching the souls of men, think what 
He has done for you,” and “He will conquer through us.” 

The leaders of these conferences are already planning for bigger and 
better ones next summer at Ocean Park. 
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STORER REMINISCENCES 


By Mrs. LurA BRACKETT LIGHTNER. ” 


On the last week of May, 1917, Storer completed fifty years of 
scholastic work and began a series of triumphal semi-centennial celebra- 
tions. The Alumni exercises were deeply interesting and impressive. 
Graphically and eloquently the story of the early days was told. There 
was grateful recognition of the life work of Mr. Brackett and his as- 
sistants. But more impressive than words was the spectacle of the 
Alumni themselves as they marched into the chapel on the night of May 
30. The unmistakable marks of true manhood, of refined womanhood, of 
prosperity and success furnished a concrete example of the value of the 
institution and swept away every objection that prejudice could offer. 

I have been asked to tell a few things about the school fifty years 
ago. Forty-eight years have come under my personal observation, forty- 
seven in an official capacity. A copy of the first catalogue, issued in 
1869, is before me. There are ninety-five names in the list of pupils. I 
can remember all but one. As far as I know about sixteen are still liv- 
ing. Of the Board of Trustees, one is waiting on this shore, Anne S. 
Dudley. Of the instructors we have Mrs. Brackett with us still. 

The school was opened Oct. 2, 1867, with Mr. Brackett as principal, 
Mrs. M. W. L. Smith as assistant, and nineteen pupils. They occupied two 
rooms in the Lockwood House where teachers and missionaries lived. 
These rooms were also used for prayer meetings and Sunday services. 
Very soon a grant from the government added three buildings, much 
dilapidated by the ravages of war but of solid masonry. These were 
hastily made habitable. The Freedmen’s Bureau made an appropriation 
for a boys’ dormitory, old Lincoln Hall, in the early seventies. All 
these buildings were soon overflowing. They were far from elegant and 
lacked every modern convenience. No one complained. In fact, there 
was much gratitude for a chance to work “under our own vine and fig 
tree,’ an expression often quoted in our praise services. 

The Providence that called the school into existence had an important 
work already waiting to be done. The mission schools in the Shenan- 
doah Valley were being closed to give place to free schools established 
by the states, with preferably colored teachers in charge. Thus there 
was an imperative need for a training school. This was, in fact, the 
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only one of its kind in the state for many years, supplying not only West 
Virginia but adjoining sections of Maryland and Virginia. 

The pupils were recruited from widely varying classes of freedmen: 
the old time servants, plantation laborers, and from a roving element 
known in war times as “contrabands.” The first mentioned were the 
autocrats and aristocrats of the student body. They cherished the senti- 
ments and ideals of the old regime and led in all matters of ceremony, 
holding the others rigidly to their standards. Their only rivals were a 
few free born. 

The plan of instruction was modeled after the New England Acad- 
emy of that period, with such variations as were made necessary by sur- 
rounding conditions. 

The Mission schools furnished some good material for the academic 
and normal departments. There had to be a large preparatory depart- 
ment also. Only a select few were encouraged to fit for college. There 
was such a demand for teachers that interest centered around them. 
They were drilled and grounded in the branches required for certificates 
at the county examinations. These certificates were graded and thus 
furnished a stimulus for careful preparation. 

From the beginning the school had a good working library. This 
was due to the loyalty of the family of John Storer in carrying out an 
expressed wish of their father. Oral reading lessons under direction of 
a teacher was a feature of the program for every day and for every class. 
Every Monday the selections were from the Bible which might be studied 
on Sunday. Literature, history and science were introduced in this way. 
Declamatory contests were encouraged, not only to train the memory, 
but also to enlarge the vocabulary and familiarize the mind with noble 
thoughts. 

Much personal work was done by the teachers in the supervision of 
study hours. Much winnowing was necessary. MHastily fitted and sent 
out to teach and preach, as they often were, they had the key that unlocks 
doors to vast fields of knowledge. Arithmetic, including ciphering, had 
prominence as a disciplinary study. Every year Mr. Brackett had a 
class in Greenleaf’s Arithmetic scheduled as a through train. The Camp 
Hill Chronicle reported its progress, from time to time, especially wrecks 
where certain ones were picked up “senseless” or “paralyzed.” The 
teachers in charge often gave quite a portion of their Saturdays to solving 
problems for those who had been away teaching during the week. One 
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disciple of preparedness walked twelve miles in the middle of the week 
to get help on a problem that he feared the class would reach before 
Friday afternoon. 

No reminiscence would be complete without reference to a “fifteen 
minute period” which came at the close of school each day, led by Mr. 
Brackett. In perhaps no other way did his peculiar power of leadership 
produce greater results. It was there that all problems of the times were 
thrashed out. Some question was briefly introduced, then opportunity 
was given to volunteers for speeches, the time limited often to one 
minute. There were tense periods when feeling ran high, but toleration, 
conciseness and courtesy were unconsciously acquired. The Lincoln De- 
bating Society was a similar educator at a time when everybody wanted 
to “speak on the question.” The question of equal rights was assumed 
to have been settled for all time, but when the adoption of a Constitution 
was in order a surprise was sprung. The committee in charge had in- 
serted a paragraph to the effect that the ladies would be permitted to 
take part in the exercises but would not be allowed to:vote. This was 
passed without opposition. Wireless messages went out. Very quietly 
every lady in the room withdrew. No arguments were necessary. Ca- 
pitulation was prompt and complete. 

I am very proud of those first leaders and of the splendid work they 
did for their people. It seems to me that in their command of English 
they excelled many who come to us now from segregated schools and 
churches. 

The religious services in those days were a vital feature of school life. 
Rev. A. H. Morrell was an enthusiastic and untiring worker. The Pen- 
tecostal spirit filled his soul. He gathered a band of preachers and 
helpers, holding revival services and organizing churches in the surround- 
jng towns. He cared nothing for class distinctions, but to preach Christ 
and help in the uplift of those whose freedom he had long prayed for 
was his greatest joy. Mr. Morrell and Mr. Brackett were well adapted 
to work together and evidently chosen ones. They bore heavy burdens 
and helped lay a foundation on which rests the superstructure of today. 

From humble beginnings have come great results. In the language 
of our dear Miss Anthony, in her historical sketch, “Our work at Harper’s 
Ferry holds a glorious history and a more glorious promise.” 

Harper's Ferry, West Virginia. 
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GOD’S WARRIOR 
In Memory of Rev. N. C. Brackett, D. D. 


Miss Green, the author of the following poem, is a Storer girl. After com- 
pleting the academic course she earned her degree at Hillsdale, winning for her- 
self honors. She returned to her Alma Mater and has taught there since. We 
regret to say that she has resigned her work with us to accept another, more at- 
tactive position—Henry T. McDonald. 


The cannon’s roar, the rush of trampling hoof, 
The blare of trumpets sounding to the charge, 
The screaming shells, and all the warp and woof 
Of War’s most dreadful fabric, fashioned large 
Upon the loom of hate, 

And then surcease of strife. 


A black man’s soul erewhile ’neath slavery’s spell, 
Too sudden freed, confused, perplexed, dismayed, 
Emerging slowly from its prison cell 
With wavering, faltering wings. In need of aid 
In its belated quest 

For higher, nobler life. 


A man, God’s warrior, filled with Christ-like love, 
Who saw the groping, struggling black man’s soul 
That through the mist of ignorance vainly strove 
For light. He saw, he loved, with spirit bold 
He oped the doors of truth 

And faced him toward the dawn. 


Through storm and stress this hero brave moved on 
Fired by his loving zeal for saving man, 
Until in God’s own time his goal he won, 
A school was born, the shining light began 
To flame in black man’s soul 
And bring the waited morn. 


Still stands the school, a noble monument, 
Its tide e’er flowing down the stream of years, 
Nor shall its meed of glorious strength be spent, 
Till all the black man’s heritage of tears 
And shame be overcome 
And be at last free born. 
MARIAN E. GREEN, 710. 


Harper’s Ferry, West Va. 
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ONE WHO FEARED GOD AND LOVED MEN 
By Howarp JAMEs Birp, 1902. 


During Commencement Week the Alumni Association of Storer College held 
noteworthy exercises. One of the most feeling and beautiful of the addresses given 
was the following delivered by one of Storer’s most loyal and upright sons. Some 
HELPER readers may better identify him if they know that he is the husband of her 
who served Storer so well as Miss Mary E. Brady. He is one of the hundreds of 
young people who have come to Storer and worked a part or all of their way 
through school to go out to honest and honorable endeavor.—H. T. M. 

“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time 
will efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust, but if we 
work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with principles, with the 
just fear of God and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets 
something which will brighten to all eternity.” 

If I said nothing more this afternoon expressive of the character and 
purpose of the founder of this institution, the ennobling sentiment couched 
in these lines just quoted, would, I believe, faithfully epitomize the whole 
of his life work. 

Conscious of the light and learning of half a century focused upon 
us, we are gathered here today to pay a fitting tribute of respect to the 
life and memory of Dr. Brackett. 

To me, this is an exceptional opportunity, and I am sure [ express the 
sentiment of all assembled when I say that, in many respects, this is a 
solemn occasion. Nearly a decade has passed since we were saddened 
by the news of the passing of this great man. None of us will ever for- 
get the deep feeling of sorrow and loss the announcement made. And 
what a fitting tribute in itself, that, having left his mantle to such worthy 
shoulders, these years have not served to lessen his influence over us, or 
to erase the imprint of his character. 

And so, my friends, relieved for a little while of the urgent demands 
of the hour, we come here to pay this mark of respect on the Institution’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary, and near the spot where the remains of its founder 
repose. 

The experiences of the past week, as on all former visits, have left 
us in a happy frame of mind. We have been made to feel that this is 
our college home, and catching the spirit of the occasion, we are living 
again the life of our former college days. New fires of enthusiasm have 
been kindled, fresh sources of inspiration have been found, our determi- 
nations have been steeled to boundless effort, so that we are drawn a little 
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nearer and made to feel the influence and to acknowledge the worth of the 
sacrifices that have made possible this Institution and this occasion. 

But in a larger sense, we of the younger generation cannot hope to 
know, nor to fully appreciate the early privations and struggle for exist- 
ence that fell to the lot of this early outpost of civilization. Resting its 
cornerstone on the smouldering embers of the great civil war, it lifted its 
head toward Heaven, proclaiming truth and freedom, in an atmosphere 
surcharged with all the bitter venom and spleen inherent in that conflict. 
And we are told that it required all the ingenuity, all the patience and 
forbearance which Dr. Brackett could command, together with the loyal 
support from a little band of faithful followers, to weather successfully 
the storms of oppression bursting so continuously across its pathway. 

How strangely resplendent the pages of human history have become 
in similar examples of illustrious achievements! How enraptured the 
mind is with their stirring account! And how vivid the appeal to the 
imagination even though the occasion has long since passed that they are 
intended to commemorate. 

We rejoice that these sacrifices and struggles do belong to the past; 
we rejoice that this day, this hour, this occasion betokens a new era of 
good feeling among men, and we lift up our hearts in thanksgiving and 
praise, for the lasting good that comes as a heritage from the Past. 

At this hour, how naturally, and indeed how fittingly and properly, 
the mind turns to Mrs. Brackett and to Mrs. Lightner, than whom none 
stood more courageously and faithful in support of the principles in 
which both husband and brother so firmly believed. My bosom swells 
with pardonable pride as I congratulate those who have come down to us 
from those early days. I regret that time will not permit my mentioning 
other and equally worthy ones in the cause. We delight in honoring all 


of them. Their names are none the less dear to us, for they gave freely 
and fully of the best that was in them. May the years yet remaining 
bring the rich reward commensurate with their labors. 

It must have been an hour of supreme satisfaction to Dr. Brackett, 
in the immediate presence of the great change that was soon to overtake 
him, to look back over a long, long life, so well spent, so full of good 
deeds, so rich in its reward. I believe the great work that he did here 
will endure, for he wrought nobly and well. I believe that his influence 
for good will last. And when the walls of this Institution shall have 
crumbled, when these well proportioned pillars to Light and Learning 
shall have given way to Necessity and to Time, I believe that the imperish- 
able story of his wisdom and his love will be told in grateful remembrance. 
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QUIZ 


What is the true freedom? 

How was the. “new note” at Ocean Park explained? 

Why did one missionary make a thank offering? 

Who are a strong team? 

For what does Miss Daniels ask prayer? 

What were the special items of “immediate interest” at Annual Meeting? 

Where is a Year of Jubilee? 

What was Miss Butts’ last message? 

What has a Ruby Anniversary ? 

How shall we celebrate it? 

What was the amount of the Thank Offering last year? 

How was Mrs. Cook’s address characterized ? 

Which item in Miss Waterman's report especially interests you? 

What is the closing paragraph? 

Unto what did the Missionary Education Conference call its members? 
How many were there? 

One of the most important undertakings 

To what did the Conference challenge ? 

How does Miss Rand sum up the spiritual influences? 

What is the World Wide Guild? Its three-fold object? Covenant? 

Of what is it proud? 

Who is its Executive Secretary? 

What happy fortieth anniversary occurred in August? 

What did native friends say of Miss Butts? 

Why has this year been most enjoyable to a missionary ? 

What happened at Nilgiri? 

Where does it take courage to “hit the trail?” 

What were live coals of information? 

What spirit permeated Annual Meeting? 

Who was the Little Schoolmaster ? 

What book tells about him? ‘ 

Where must we now send for literature? ray 

Which auxiliary made the largest contribution in July? m 

What is the new friendship? 


(Answers may be found in the September HELPER.) 


what? 
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From the Field 


Area: about 12,00@ square miles 
Population: nearly 4,600,000 





*‘Lord save the world! For this we 
pray. 
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A CHARMING LETTER FROM CHINA 


After a breathing space in Shanghai I left there by coast steamer 
and had three days and a half of comfortable travel before reaching 
Hong Kong. The weather was delightful and the sea smooth, so I had 
a nice, lazy time doing just as I pleased, reading, writing, and resting as 
best suited my mood. 

Hong Kong is superbly situated on an island about which the main- 
land makes a semi-circle. Both island and mainland are very high and 
rocky so the harbor is virtually surrounded by mountains. The business 
part of the city, with its broad streets and fine buildings five and six 
stories high, hugs the shore, but the residences are scattered up the moun- 
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tain side in the midst of luxurious foliage. The thermometer almost 
never goes below the freezing point, so flowers are always possible out- 
doors and the trees are always green. It was a joy to see them after the 
months of flat, bare North China. 

Our main business in Hong Kong was to visit the police station and 
get permits to go on to Canton. One needs a passport to get in and a 
permit to get out, for it is British territory and these are war times. We 
got into Canton early Sunday morning in a drizzling rain, but I had only 
to cross the river from our landing place in a sampan to the house where 
the Y. W. C. A. secretaries live. Canton is also partly island and partly 
mainland though the city is on the mainland on one side of the river. It 
makes things rather spread out and launches or sampans are necessary 
to get from one part to another. Both sides of the river are lined with 
sampans and junks on which people live. It is estimated that there are 
400,000 living on boats and they are just as distinct from the land people 
as if they were a different race. They are born, live and die on a boat 
sometimes no bigger than a Swampscott dory. The boats themselves 
have special anchorages, making a regular boat city with streets as defi- 
nite as any on land. There is nothing quite like it anywhere else in 
China and gives Canton a flavor all its own. It should be tropical but is 
the coldest city for its latitude in the world. However, as it seldom 
freezes, the trees never shed their leaves, so it looks summery even if it 
does not feel so. 

One day I spent to good advantage in poking about the narrow 
streets, shopping. The famous products are linen and ivory and they 
certainly tempt one’s pocketbook. A Chinese street is more fun than a 
moving picture show and I never tire of wandering about and watching 
the crowds or looking into the shops. They are all open to the street so 
you can see just how things are made. Narrow as the streets are they 
are made more congested by people doing their washing, getting a shave, 
or just sitting on their doorsteps talking or sometimes sewing. The 
children have no other place to play and are usually under foot. Then 
the coolies carry huge bundles or baskets hung from poles across their 
shoulders. They go swinging along ana yelling to folks to get out of the 
way, but the general confusion is so great that sometimes you do not hear 
them and there is a collision. A chair is usually the only means of con- 
veyance and some streets are too narrow for two to pass. I actually 


walked through one street, or alley, in Canton that was so narrow | had 
to close my umbrella. 
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One day I spent at Canton Christian College which is located on the 
island and some distance down the river from the city. At present it is 
only in embryo but there are definite plans for future buildings that will 
make a tremendous plant when complete. The governor of the province 
is a very progressive man and much in sympathy with the missionaries, 
as he appreciates what they are doing. 

Four days was all too short for such an interesting place as Canton, 
but when one is going to Foochow, one has to take a boat when it goes, 
and they are most uncertain. Consequently, I had to leave Canton on 
Wednesday night, by boat, in order to get this boat which left Hong Kong 
at noon on Thursday. 

It was an over-night trip to Swatow, our first port, and a mighty 
rough one, too, in the face of a northeast monsoon, with a choppy sea. 
The boat was so arranged that all the first class cabins were way astern, 
so that we had the full benefit of the vibrations from the propeller, as 
well as the pitching of the boat. The captain says he feels it a great 
honor that he was the one to make me seasick for the first time in my 
history! He is a splendid captain, and a most unusual one in his attitude 
towards the missionaries, among whom he has many friends. 

Yesterday we spent in port at Swatow, and I had a most delightful 
day at the Baptist Compound, with Rev. Randall Capen and his wife. 
I had written ahead that I was coming so they came out to the boat to 
meet me and treated me royally all day. I also found there a Wellesley 
classmate who has just come out to take charge of the hospital. Alto- 
gether, it was a most delightful day. The Baptists have a site that is 
not equalled by any I have seen. A great rocky hill, or rather, several 
hills, which were bought years ago, by Dr. Ashmore, for a very small 
amount. The hills were bare then, but trees have been planted and walks P 
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laid out, until they have a veritable park. A good deal of excavating has th 
to be done to make room for new buildings, but in the process enough sees 
fine granite is secured to make the foundations. One place, at present, 
is being fitted up for athletic grounds, with a running track around a | *~° 
natural amphitheatre which encloses a football field. The work includes | ™ 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, Theological Seminary, Bible Women’s School | “* 
and Hospital, and is the centre for a large district. The only other mis- | ™ 
sion is the English Presbyterian, so there is plenty of room to work. The tla 
mission has a great future before it and Mr. Capen is fore-sighted in his he 
an 


plans. 
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Today we had only a few hours in Amoy and I went with some other 
people, on the boat, to the American Consulate to call. Amoy is on two 
islands ; the native city on one, the foreign settlement on the other. The 
Consulate is right at the water’s edge, with a garden and tennis court a 
little higher up behind it. The Consul is a young man and recently mar- 
ried, so the house is furnished with all their pretty wedding presents, and 
is most attractive. 

As far as the foresections are concerned these South China coast 
cities are much like those along the Mediterranean. There is that same 
softness in the air, the same luxuriousness in the foliage, that is impos- 
sible to describe. Words are not made, anyway, that can describe the 
Orient. The more I try, the less I seem to be able to write anything that 
will give you the vaguest idea of what it is like. Some things are abso- 
lutely opposite to what we are used to in the West, and yet I am now so 
accustomed to them, that it seems almost superfluous to write about them. 

RAcHEL P. Snow. 


-— 
_—— 


INDIAN MUSIC 


I will take a small amount of space in our valuable Misstonary 
HELPER to answer some questions in regard to phonograph records of 
Indian music. 

The phonograph business was well established in India previous to 
my return in 1912. There was an extensive sale of instruments of 
various kinds and a large manufacturing plant where records were being 
made in Calcutta. All sorts of native music was put upon these records 
and as music enters very largely into the social and religious life of the 
people of our Bengal and Orissa mission field, it is easily imagined that by 
this time no village of size is without one of the wonderful machines for 
making music. : 

The foreign instrumental music has some sale and some English 
songs are purchased by the educated natives, but naturally their own 
music appeals most to them. Their music is all written in the minor key, 
as I understand is true of all music of non-Christian peoples. The full, 
round, major key comes only with Christianity. With the Indian Chris- 
tian brethren I have sung many hymns in Bengali, with English tunes, to 
heathen audiences and there was only one English tune that they enjoyed 
and asked for again and again—that was “Rescue the Perishing.”” They 
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really seemed to enjoy the music, but the beautiful rendering of the words 
of the Bengali translation could not but help them to enjoy the music. 

I brought home several pieces of Bengali music from India but do 
not think that they can be purchased in this country. By writing to the 
missionaries records might be secured. A variety of records, including 
solos, chorus songs and instrumental music would give the best idea of 
Indian music as the missionary hears it. The records cost one dollar 


each in India and are of the usual size. 
H. E. Wyman. 


_>— 


REV. E. B. STILES 


Rev. Edwin B. Stiles, a former missionary and life-long friend of 
our denominational mission work, died at North Woodstock, N. H., Aug. 
6th, and was buried at Woodstock, Aug. 8th. He was the son of Milo 
B. and Emeline L. (Smalley) Stiles and was born at Albany, Vt., Jan. 
16, 1860. His earty home was in Lowell, Mass., where he was con- 
verted in March, 1876. He graduated from the Lowell High School in 
1881, from Bates College in 1885 and from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1888. He received his license to preach in 1886 and was ordained 
by the Massachusetts Association Feb. 15, 1888. The sermon at his ordi- 
nation was preached by Dr. J. L. Phillips. His first pastorate was at 
Epsom, N. H. He married Miss Ada H. Tucker, June 25th, 1888, and 
the following autumn they sailed for India. His first term of service 
was for five years and was spent in useful service in Midnapore and 
Bhimpore. The illness of Mrs. Stiles compelled their return home in 
1893. After two years Brother Stiles returned alone to the mission field 
and was located at Midnapore for a year and a half. He was a very 
successful missionary and the native people loved him and considered him 
one of the best missionary leaders. Again the serious illness of Mrs. 
Stiles compelled his return to America. As a pastor he served the church 


at Tiverton, R. I., and at London, Outer Sandwich, North Woodstock 
end Woodstock, N. H. From 1906 to 1913 he was State Agent of the 
New Hampshire Free Baptist Association. He was interested in all 
branches of Christian work, was widely known and will be sincerely 
mourned by a large circle of friends in our own denomination and by 
many outside it. He leaves four children, Edward, a civil engineer in 
Montana, Hester, and the twins, Ruth and Doris. 





H. E. WyMaAn. 
Chocorua, N. H. 
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TREASURER’S NOTES 


In entering Union how many of us feel that we are giving up the 
work we have so long loved and cared for, and likewise our responsibility 
for it? That a transference of our interest and affection is necessary? 
We know some do, for, with regret, they have given expression to prac- 
tically this thought, though variously expressed. For instance, the fol- 
lowing from widely separated individuals: “We seem to be hanging in 
mid air, as it were, without fixed anchorage ;” again, “I feel as if I didn’t 
know just where we were to be dropped;” and again, “I can’t pull the 
love for our Brown Babies out of my heart all at once, etc.” 

In Union our work is not lost, or changed, and our continuing in- 
terest and love are the chords which bind us to it, in its new relationship, 
and also to the new relationship. We cannot honorably do one whit 
less for this work than heretofore, and likewise we cannot honorably 
stop with continuing toward it our heretofore best-in-service, for another 
way to spell union is by substituting a word of eleven letters for the usual 
five, thus,—enlargement. Enlarged opportunity, then, challenges us to 
an increase of the stakes of our service, to an enlargement of our love and 
interest. 

With no change in our work or our provision for its carrying on, 
where, then, is the difference? We hear prompt replies from many of 
you: “In the routine of collection and disbursement, as well as in the 
making of appropriations, and giving of apportionments.” True. It is 
also true that at present the situation calls for no action with reference 
to changing our auxiliaries, or their present method of working, unless it 
should be deemed wise in the case of uniting churches. 

If, as is true in many instances, your auxiliary is the center of a cir- 
cumference of effort or service, reaching from Cradle Roll, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday School, etc., on to Bengal-Orissa, continue each 
department, and hold, yes, raise each one to the highest possible standard 
of efficiency, and, although it is a repetition of what has been said previ- 
ously, we repeat: Send your Foreign Mission gifts to the W. A. B. F. 
M. Society Treasurer of the District in which you are situated, stating 
plainly the name of your church, city or town, auxiliary or society, and 


the object, or objects, for which they are given. 

Forward Home Mission or Storer gifts until March 31, 1918, to this 
office as usual, unless you should receive other direction through the 
columns of the HELPER. 
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Your F. M. apportionment goes to you from the W. A. B. F. M. 
Society under the “United Apportionment Plan,” and credit on your 
church F. M. apportionment for these gifts will be given. Your Storer 
gifts must necessarily be “specific” until March 31, 1918, there being no 
apportionment, under existing circumstances, upon which they can be 
credited. We are sure you will not fail Storer, for her need at present 
is great. Mrs. Lightner, Treasurer, writes: “The coming year is one 
of great anxiety. The boarding problem confronts us at present, and I 
see no way out. We are canning and drying as never before, but whole- 
sale houses are afraid to take advance orders. The question of freight 
delivery counts also. * * * Wecan be thankful for good crops here.” 

Through a “her-works-do-follow-her” gift received this month for 
Storer, we learn of the promotion of one of our W. M. S. family, one 
who rendered it large service.—Mrs. Thomas H. Croswell of Minnesota. 
A like following-up gift, under the will of Mrs. Hattie Knowlton Jordan, 
calls to mind this friend’s unselfish devotion to the interests of our So- 
ciety, and her always largely expressed kindliness. 

We are glad to welcome Miss Clara Warner back to New England, 
Canada having claimed her the last few years. 

The shortness of our working force in Bengal-Orissa, occasioned by 
illness and furloughs, causes frequent changes. 

Mrs. Hamlen has shared with us a letter from Mrs. Collett in which 
we learn of recent transference of work there. It seems as if we had 
but just begun to think of Miss Coombs at Bhimpore, and now she is to be 
at Balasore with Dr. Mary. We imagine she is to have charge of the 
Bible Women as part of her duties, as it is necessary for Mrs. Collett to 
give up this work, and Miss Porter has taken on the zenana work at this 
station. 

Does it not seem strange to think of our Brown Babies that were, 
but our now middle sized or grown up girls, as being married?) Dr. Mary 
writes that Bepina, the protege of Miss Easton of Providence, “was 
married on the 12th of July to Joseph Charles, who for years has been 
Mission School Inspector at Midnapore. They will live at Salgordia, 
where he will do school work for Mr. Ayer. We think it a good match 
for them both. We miss Bepina very much. She was so merry and 
good tempered she was a general favorite.” Later Dr. Mary will doubt- 
less write us more fully of the wedding. 

In opening up the winter’s work let us emphasize our HeELper, and 
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work earnestly for an enlarged subscription list. Its help is unquestion- 
ably necessary to us at the present time. Nowhere else are we counseled 
so fully with reference to the progress of union as related to our Free 
Baptist constituency, our present methods of work, the work of Bengal- 
Orissa, its progress and needs, etc. It takes the place of no other maga- 
zine, no other magazine takes its place, and through its ministry we shall 
be kept, as Free Baptists, loyal, interested and together in our entering in. 
Yours for enlargement commensurate with our present opportunities, 
EpyTtuH R. Porter. 
47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 


<=> 
— 





GENERAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENT’S NOTES 


I am again obliged to ask you in writing the office about anything 
whatsoever to be very careful to give your name just as it appears on the 
address on your HELPER. Sometimes a subscriber has her HELPER ad- 
dressed with a full name, and when she writes she signs only initials. 
Sometimes a married lady gives her own initials and the next time her 
husband’s. Then we get confused, and the next thing we know com- 
plaints are coming in. 

Please give your full address every time you write. In case of 
change of address give the old address and the new one, and please write 
both very plainly. We want to give just as good satisfaction as we can, 
and we can’t give any kind of satisfaction when we can’t definitely locate 
names and addresses. 

Subscription lists for the month go to the printer the 25th of the 
month preceding, and no changes can be made after that till the follow- 
ing month. This explains why addresses are not always changed as 
promptly as expected. After the lists are sent in we cannot do another 
thing for that month. 

These are the weeks when money comes in slowly. Agents, please 
get busy as soon as possible, and hustle! ! 

Cordially, 


A. M. MosHer. 
107 Howland St., Boston, Mass. 


iin, 
— 





Subscribe! Renew! Take shares in the Sustaining and Cut Funds, 
or make a special “Ruby Anniversary” gift to our HELPER now! 
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INDIA NOTES 
By Mrs. GRIFFIN. 


Speaking of Miss Butts’ funeral, Udoi, one of our Indian brothers 
who went to Calcutta to attend it, said, “It seemed that God had buried 
her by his angels. She who always had had nothing herself was buried 
like a King’s daughter.” Mr. Thompson arranged everything and the 
native brethren were deeply impressed. 

Dr. Murphy has been appointed by the Indian Government an honor- 
ary magistrate in Midnapore with the expectation that he will give some 
time to work for his country there. 

There are seventeen students in the Midnapore Bible School and all 
of these are Santhals and Oriyas. We are asked to pray especially that 
3engali men may give themselves to God’s work. 

In May the Murphys greatly enjoyed their vacation at Chandipore 
by the Sea. “The occasional rains have kept down the sand and the air 
has been fine. We do have to keep the south door closed, however, be- 
cause of the enemies’ ships. No doubt there may be some interest cen- 
tered in the testing station.” The Indian government station for testing 
guns of all sizes is a bit south of our little mission bungalows by the Sea. 

Mr. Murphy’s son graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 
February and is teaching agriculture in the Beatrice, Wis., High School— 
the school that his mother used to attend. 

The work at Khargpur under the Brownes is in fine condition. The 
S. S. is larger than ever before. 

Keuka Park, N.Y. 


<> 
——S 





We are much interested in a new little paper that comes to our desk 
from Texas, the Free Will Baptist Sentinel. The editor of the Missionary 
Department is Mrs. Z. B. Dally, Weatherford, who is also our HELPER 
agent. It is a live department, and live women in that part of the world 
are doing work that speaks for itself—they have met their apportionment 
on the salary of their missionary, Mrs. Ida Holder. A welcoming letter 
from our President, Mrs. Durgin, appears in the August Sentinel. And 
here is the HELPER’s welcome! .... Are you planning to observe the 
Quadri-Centennial of the Reformation, this month, with its slogan, “To 
celebrate the reformation of the 16th century and to hasten the trans- 
formation of the 20th” ? 
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fielps for Monthly Mertings 


“In all effort for missions, education is the essential foundation upon which is. 
built Christian character that expresses itself in prayer, gifts and service.” 





TOPICS FOR 1917-1918 


September— Welcome Day. 

October— Our Work in the Orient. 
Novem ber— Home Missions 

Decem ber— ‘‘The White Man in Africa.’’ 


January— ‘‘The Bulu’’ 

February— I. Prayer and Praise. II. ‘*The Bulu and God.’”’ 
March— **The Ten Tyings.’’ 

April— **The New Tribe.’’ 

May— Thank Offering. 

June— **Ths New Custom.’’ 

July— Field Day. 





NOVEMBER—HOME MISSIONS. 


Every American city presents the material for a new Pentecost. Here is the 
multitude of sojourners from Gentile lands—here is the church of Jesus, never so 
strong in numbers and wealth as now. If the church shall attempt to adequately 
interpret her gospel in the language of our immigrant peoples, who can estimate 
the moral and spiritual dynamic that shall be hers!—From The Immigrant Gateway. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 
OPENING Hymn.—“O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand.” (Missionary 
Hymnal, page 40.) 


SCRIPTURE READING.—Ephesians 2:10-22. “The work of Home Mis- 
sions is of such fundamental and far-reaching significance that it 
cannot be adequately or successfully carried forward without the 
spiritual impetus which prayer imparts to it.” 


PRAYER (to be said in unison).—“O Lord, Our God, we, the women of 
America, come before Thee today to pray for the spread of Thy 
Kingdom throughout the borders of our land. We worship Thee 
because Thou art mighty; we praise Thee because Thou art good; 
we thank Thee because Thou hast bestowed upon us the blessings 
of Christian womanhood in a Christian land; we love Thee because 
Thou art the spirit of love. It is Thy spirit of love within us which 
quickens us to share the blessings of our Christian womanhood with 
our countrywomen who dwell within this land, yet know Thee not. 
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Grant that it may be our privilege to tell of Thy love and power. M. 
Bless, we beseech Thee, our efforts. Hear our prayer and those of 
our sisters who are uniting with us at this time in a common suppli- 
cation for the spread of Thy Kingdom in this, our land, and thence 


to all the world. We ask it in the name of Christ. Amen.” 
Hymn.—"O Lord, Our God, Thy Mighty Hand.” (Hymnal, page 81.) a 
‘THE Lesson: Part I. Storer College, and THE Missionary HELPER. 

Quote from Miss Fenner’s report about “the blessedness and worth- he 


whileness of Storer.” Sul 
“How.” (a) How did Storer begin? How and when did the F. B. W. 
M. S. begin to help Storer? (See History of the F. B. W. M. S., 
chapter 4; also, “Reminiscences” in this number.) (b) How did PA: 
Storer graduates pay tribute to the hero of beginnings? (Quote 
from “One Who Feared God,” and read “God’s Warrior.”)  (c) 
How are the different departments splendidly at work today? (See 
reports in our next Hetper.) How have Storer friends told’ in- 
teresting news? (Items from Miss Waterman’s article in Septem- “W 
ber, Mrs. Metcalf’s in August, and Mrs. McDonald's in March.) 
(d) How does President McDonald express gratitude to the F. b. 
\V. M.S. for its ‘“benefactions which are being translated into better 


Americans?” (See the closing paragraph of his report in next SIN 
Hrvper.) (e) How can we help Storer in this her Jubilee year? Miz 


(Besides the always needed contributions of money, note ‘the “‘ac- 
ceptable gifts” suggested in Miss Waterman’s article.) (f) How 
does such work as Storer is doing help solve the race problem? 
(Discussion. ) 

Prayer.—For Storer College, its teachers, students, alumni; for loyalty 


to its early ideals; for growth, supplied needs and spiritual blessing. mad 
; ; fere 
Our Missionary HeELPer.—Its Ruby Anniversary. A brief talk, paper field 


or toast. (See the story of its beginnings, in History of the F. B. (Ma 
W. M. S., chapter 5.) Tell how one man said he would give it just 
five years to end its life! Now it is forty years—young. Invite 
early renewals and new subscriptions. Explain the Sustaining and a 
Illustration Funds. A copy of “THE MIssIoNARY HELPER Cate- jaar 
chism’” will be sent, on application, by the Editor. Send to Miss with 
Mosher for sample copies. Quote what our missionaries say about Miss 
it in September HELPER, page 259. ioe 


very 
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MAGAZINE SonGc.—(Tune: “Auld Lang Syne.”) Rise and sing with 
gusto: (“A little (wise) nonsense now and then is relished by the 
best of men!’’) 


Subscribe, subscribe, subscribe, subscribe; Renew, renew, renew, renew; 


Subscribe, subscribe, subscribe; Renew, renew, renew; 
Subscribe, subscribe, subscribe, subscribe Renew, renew, renew, renew 
For our MIssIoNARY HELPER. For our MISSIONARY HELPER. 
Chorus. Chorus. 
Subscribe, subscribe, subscribe, subscribe; Renew, renew, renew, renew; 
Subscribe, subscribe, subscribe; Renew, renew, renew; 
Subscribe, subscribe, subscribe, subscribe Renew, renew, renew, renew 
For our MissioNAry HELPER. For our MIssIoNARY HELPER. 


—Adapted from Young Christian Worker. 


Part II.—A Glimpse of the Magnitude of the Work of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. (Refer to “From Ocean 
to Ocean,’ illustrated, 181 pages, price 15 cents; also “The Story of 
Forty Years,” leaflet, 2 cents. Send to W. A. B. H. M. S., Ford. 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


“With the Christian Women of America today rests a magnificent op- 
portunity. * * * Shall we not pray earnestly that the world’s. 
greatest democracy, our beloved America, shall lead the world in 
righteousness, truth and peace?” 

SInGING.—“‘America, the Beautiful.” (Hymnal, page 80.) 


MizpAH BENEDICTION. 





NOTES:—We regret that, through some oversight, no mention was 
made in the report of the Missionary Education Conference, of the Con- 
ference sermon, on Sunday, July 22, by Rev. H. M. Ford, D. D., of Pitts- 
field, Me., who gave a strong and appealing address on “Following Christ” 
(Matt. 4: 19-22). Dr. and Mrs. Ford represent both West and East, and a 
very wide circle of friends are always happy to hear from or about them. 
.. . Miss Florence Doe, missionary to Assam, on furlough, gives us an 


entertaining glimpse of a “Pardah Party,” in this number. . . . Has your 
auxiliary sent for that splendid handbook “How To Use,” in connection 
with our study of “An African Trail”? .. “Sons of Italy” is the Home 


Mission study book recommended this year for our young people’s and 
woman’s societies and Sunday Schools. 





XUM 











Hrartiral Christian Living 


All centuries, all races, both sexes, all ages find in the Master their virtues 
consummated. The white light in him gathers up all the split and partial colors 
of our little spectrums. As we consider the significance of this, His word possesses 
a fresh and persuasive meaning when He says, “Ye call me Teacher and Lord, 
and ye do well, for so am I.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


2a 
OUR QUIET HOUR 


(10 A. M.) 








Tue WHITE FLAG OF PRAYER. 

“Tt is said when Gordon was in the Soudan, that every morning a 
white handkerchief was laid before the door of his tent, for half an hour. 
This meant no message, no dispatch, however important, could be de- 
livered until the handkerchief was removed. It was prayer time. The 
great Gordon was alone with the great God. Wiauth some of us it is pos- 
sible to keep before the heart’s door, all day long, the white flag of prayer. 
In the midst of daily duties, and even while conversing with friends, or 
otherwise engaged, it is possible to those who are willing to pay the high 
price for it, to keep one chamber of the heart set apart for constant com- 


munion with the Father. 


“ ‘There is a place where thou canst touch the eyes 
Of blinded men to instant perfect sight; 
There is a place where thou canst say “Arise” 
To dying captives bound in chains of might; 
There is a place where thou canst reach the store 
Of hoarded gold and free it for the Lord; 
There is a place upon some distant shore 
Where thou canst send the worker or the word. 
There is a place where God’s resistless power 
Responsive moves to thine insistent plea. 
There is a place—a simple trusting place— 
Where God Himself descends and fights for thee. 


Where is that blessed place? Dost thou ask where? 
O soul, it is the secret place of prayer.’” 


XUM 
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“Some of us who attended one of our great conventions, where we 
were much helped by the wonderful music, brought home in our hearts 
a simple little hymn, which has made us better women. 


6 


‘Oh, how praying rests the weary! 
Prayer will change the night to day, 

So when life is dark and dreary, 
Don’t forget to pray.’ 


“This was quoted in one of our Easter services and a gray-haired 
saint arose and said, ‘I know prayer can change the night to day. I’ve 
seen it. And so have we. We might not wish to tell the time, the 
place nor the circumstance, but we’ve seen it! We've seen the divided 
seas and the fall of walled cities—when ‘God’ was the only explanation. 

“A poor little Scotch boy was taken to the Glasgow Infirmary for 
treatment. The little form was terribly emaciated and the doctors and 
nurses shook their heads as he was examined. They decided as a last 
chance to operate. When the little fellow was laid on the operating 
table and just before the anesthetic was administered, he said, as he looked 
up into the doctor’s face, ‘Won't some one offer a prayer for a wee lad 
in his-sair trouble? But no one prayed. Then he glanced over to a 
group of students in a corner and asked, in a weak and trembling voice, 
‘Won't some of the young gentlemen offer a prayer for the wee lad?’ No 
one prayed. Then, closing his eyes, he began a little prayer which ran on 
and on until he sank into unconsciousness. Somehow the doctor felt his 
hand grow steadier and his nerve stronger, and by and by the operation 
was a success. The next morning, on his rounds, he stopped to see the 
little patient, lying back pale and peaceful among the pillows. ‘Well, my 
little man,’ he said, ‘I think God must have heard that prayer you offered 
yesterday.’ And with shining eyes the little boy replied, ‘I ken He 
wod! I ken He wod!’ 

“When our women can pray like that, “God, | know you will!’ the 
Five Year Task will not seem so large. For over against it we will place 
the strength of our Christ. Then moving forward with an overcoming 
faith, we shall hasten the day of victory.”—Missionary Tidings. 


i, 
<i 





For anything worth having one must pay the price; and the price is 
always work, patience, love, self-sacrifice—no paper currency, no promises 
to pay, but the gold of real service.—John Burroughs. 








Suniors 


WOULDN’T YOU? 


If you were a mite-box, and owned by a maid, 
Just how would you like to be treated? 

And how would you like to be cast in the shade 
And never quite civilly greeted? 


Or how would you like to be left half a year, 
With pennies—just two, three or four? 

Neglected, forgotten, forsaken; I fear 
You'd be longing and pleading for more. 


And how would you like to be torn, too, and broken, 
Till scarce you could know you were you, 

And must look at the words on your garb for a token? 
Now I shouldn’t like it, would you? 


And wouldn’t you rather be carefully tended, 
And given a penny each day, 
With every small blemish most tenderly mended? 


I would, wouldn’t you, now just say? 
—Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


<-> 
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HOW NOT TO GO TO PIECES 


“Allen! Where are you?” called Blanche. 

“Here! What's up?” asked Allen, coming to the door of his work- 
shop with a screwdriver in one hand and a bit of board in the other. 

“Allen, what do you think?’ Blanche sat down on a nail-keg and 
lifted a troubled face to her brother. “I stopped to see Miss Adelaide 
just now, on an errand for mamma, and the minister’s wife was just 
coming away and they were talking about the Juniors and how ‘it couldn’t 
go on much longer without something to put life into the s’ciety—that was 
what Mrs. Hendry said. And Miss Adelaide said it must be her fault 
somehow—she kept hoping every time there’d be more there and they'd 
take more interest. She said last meeting she just went home and cried, 
she was so discouraged. Allen, think of that! And they both said the 
s’ciety mustn’t disband—that means go to pieces, doesn’t it ?—until they'd 
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tried every way to keep it alive! Why, Allen, I felt ’most like crying my- 
self! What can we do?” 

Allen fitted a bracket to the shelf he was making. “Stir up the kids 
and make ’em behave better, I guess,” he suggested finally, with as con- 
vincing a tone as could be managed together with a mouthful of screws. 

“Tt’s-the older ones that don’t come and don’t behave,’ Blanche de- 
clared with spirit. ‘Look at the Travers twins and little Harry Brooks 
and Bess and Lily Filmore! They’re always there and good as gold. 


And last Sunday, you know, Jean brought her baby brother and he never 
peeped once! But the older boys get to whispering and staring around 


and half the time when Miss Adelaide asks a question they say ‘don't 
know’ —” 

“Seems as though I had heard a girl say that,” mused Allen, stepping 
off to survey the effect of his shelf. 

Blanche shook back her thick fair locks impatiently. “I know. I 
was ashamed; too. Lucy Wallace would whisper and I couldn't help listen- 
ing when she told all her mother had promised to bring her from New 
York. And then Miss Adelaide asked about that missionary and [| 


couldn’t think of a thing. But I’m going to study my lesson better aiter 
this, honest; and I'll talks to Edna and see if she won't promise to study 
with me and to get there on time to the meetings. And you get Carl to 
come back. Don't you think you could?’ 

“Can’t tell. Might try, I s’pose. I'd hate to have the society— 
Pshaw! Course we won't go to pieces,” and Allen drove a nail in with 
extra vigor. 

“T knew you'd help. Let’s see if we can’t get Miss Adelaide over 
feeling discouraged. It’s a shame the way she’s worked.” 

“Allen! Oh Allen!” Blanche cried again, running into the shop one 
day a few weeks later. “I believe our s’ciety is going to get the banner! 
Miss Adelaide said it’s doing better than any other in town. She says 
she never was so much encouraged about anything in her life! Aren't 
you glad we helped keep it together?” 

“Sure!” agreed Allen. “You can ‘most always save things from 
going to pieces if you go at it right. Look at this old chair—mamma 
didn’t think it was much good, but —_ glued it and nailed it till I believe 
it’s tachange. 





<-> 
—— 





Here is the secret of so much of our present sterility in great fields 
of life. We think we can conquer by organizing the uninspired ; we must 
conquer by inspiring the unorganized. It is organization born of inspira- 
tion and led by consecration which turns the day.—Dr. G. G. Atkins.. 
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Contributions 


‘‘Money speaks all languages, there is no limit to the geographical 


range of its influence.’’ 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts for August, 1937 
F. B. W. M. S. contributors should carefully designate how their money should 


be used, whether for Home Missions, Foreign Missions, or the Contingent Fund, 
remembering that the latter will be used by the Society "where it is most needed. 


MAINE 


Limerick. ‘*M’’ for Bengal-Orissa.... 
Ocean Park, Toilers-by-the-Sea, dues, 
Miss F E Spear . 
Pittsfield F B Aux, T O for Bengal- Orissa 
Portland, First F B Aux, for Storer. . 
Do, New Beginners ‘Dpt SS for Gla- 
dys,8§O. 
Int Dpt for Gladys. so 


S S Class Miss F E Berry for ‘native 


worker . 
S S Class Miss Sawyer for Hemma ‘ 
Portland, Mem’! C R dues, Alsena 
Bremon .. 
Aux, Membership dues for Jesoda 
Rai, teacher at Mid r 

W Falmouth, Aux for Miss Barnes . . 
C R for Brown Babies, SO 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord, Est M B Smith 
Nashua, Miss Clara M Warner for ze- 
nanateacher . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Peabody, A Friend, Sus Fund ‘‘Helper”’ 
3.00; Cut Fund do 2.00 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence, Roger Wms Aux, Ind Work 
at Storer 


NEW YORK 


Eden, Single Light Bearer dues, Cath- 
erine Hawkins 

Elma Center, Single Lt Br’r dues. Ross 
Allen 

Niobe, Mrs Nettie Fowler for Bengal- 
Orissa ... 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Mrs C F Cooke, Gen’! Wk 
of FBWMS.. 


OHIO 
Sugar Run §S §S for sal’y Miss E E Barnes 


MICHIGAN 
Litchfield Aux, T O for C F 
Do for Storer 
(LM Mrs Minnie Bartell $4.35; "Mrs 
Sarah Lindsey 5.35) 
Maple Grove, for Storer 
(On L M Mrs FC Mahrie, Eckford) 


MINNESOTA 


Brainard, Est Mrs T H Croswell for Sto- 
rer College 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bequest under will Mrs Hattie K Jordan, 
late of Lewiston, Me 
Cradle Roll Gifts for Brown BabiesSO. 
Ocean Park, Mission Class of SS under 
direction of Mrs Davis for Brown 
Babies in S O 
Single Light Bearers. dues, Adele Fran- 
ces Kendall 


447 45 
78 33 


6 30 
1 00 


SPECIAL GIFTS 


Lyndon, Vermont, Mrs J W Burgin for 
special care Brown Babies, SO... 
Niobe, N Y, Mrs Nettie Fowler for Bar- 
bados ._. 
W Falmouth, Me, Aux, Helping Hands 
= _ State W M S, Incidental 
und. 


$770 17° 


$777 17 


EDYTH R. PORTER, 7reasurer 


47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath the sum of —— to the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary- 
Society, incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine. 




















